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entrepot centre, importing sugar, tobacco and other colonial
produce and re-exporting the bulk of its imports, not to
England, but by way of Alloa and the Firth of Forth, to which
there was only a short land haul of twelve miles, direct to
Holland, the Baltic, and other parts of Europe. To a sub-
stantial extent Scotland sent to America, in exchange for these
products, not Scottish but English goods. But through the
first half of the eighteenth century there had been a very rapid
growth of the linen industry, most of all in Forfarshire around
Dundee, but also, for finer-quality linens, in Lanarkshire and
the neighbouring counties. Linen, to be superseded towards
the close of the century, except at Dundee, by cotton and wool,
was easily Scotland's leading manufacture. The coal and
iron fields, except in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, were
still relatively undeveloped as late as 1746; and the woollen
manufacture, though widespread, produced chiefly coarse
woollens for local consumption.
' Scotland was, in fact, in 1746 still not only an agricultural
country, but a country practising an exceedingly backward
subsistence-agriculture based on open fields, with an elemen-
tary rotation of crops and a survival of the ancient practice of
opening the arable land to cattle after the harvest. The Act
of Union had greatly stimulated the production of cattle,
which were sent in rapidly increasing numbers to England,
But they were lean cattle, sent to be fattened across the border;
and it was but slowly that, first in Midlothian and the border
counties and then further north round the Clyde and right up
the east coast as far as Aberdeen, methods of cultivation and
breeding were improved. In Scotland there were no enclosures
in the English sense; for in the Scots land law ownership was
unlimited by customary tenant rights, and enclosure could be
achieved by fiat of the landlord, without the sanction-of a
special Act of Parliament. Nevertheless, the old methods gave
way but slowly; for the great Highland clearances for sheep-
runs belong to a period after the middle of the eighteenth
century, and did not reach their height till after 1800.